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THE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE’ 


N one of the most effective sermons ever delivered, Peter 

the preacher referred to Jesus as “‘the Prince of life.” 

When Moffatt comes to translate the passage, he uses the 
expression, ‘‘the Pioneer of life.’ 

At first sound the words prince and pioneer seem to sug- 
gest almost opposite aspects of living. When we speak of 
princes, we think of royal ancestry and rich background. 
When we mention pioneers, we picture men of meagre ante- 
cedents and probably simple surroundings. This contrast 
may be made vivid if we compare the forthcoming corona- 
tion of a new English king with the pioneers of Texas, 
whose heroic exploits are being celebrated during this cen- 
tennial year. In the former ceremony will be represented the 
long traditions of the British Empire; in the latter we are 
reminded of the lonely rugged figures who founded this 
new southwest. 

Differing as they do, both words, however, fit the per- 
sonality of Jesus. He was the princely figure who fulfilled 
the ancient prophecies of Israel and gathered up the racial 
accumulations of his nation’s past. He was also the pioneer 
who started something so significantly original and put such 
a new motivation into life that we date our calendars from 
his birth. Jesus of Nazareth was the princely pioneer. 


1Baccalaureate sermon of the twenty-first annual commencement of the 
Rice Institute, delivered by the Reverend Ralph W. Sockman, D.D., LL.D., 
minister of Christ Church (Methodist Episcopal), New York City, in the 
Court of the Chemistry Laboratories, at nine o’clock Sunday morning, 
June 7, 1936. 
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In this Baccalaureate service, may we think of the Master 
Teacher in this two-fold aspect. The duality may suggest 
certain combinations which our generation needs to make. 
And the first one is a better blending of the background of 
experience with the foreground of experiment. 

In our day, as in Christ’s, there are sharp divisions be- 
tween those who cling to the past, intolerant of change, and 
those who disregard the past, impatient with delay. On the 
one hand are those who look so longingly at what has been 
that they remind us of the elderly lady who said once to 
the editor of Punch, “Your magazine is not as good as it 
used to be.’ The editor replied, ‘‘It never was.” There are 
those to whom nothing is as good as it used to be. On the 
other hand are those who rashly run after the new without 
looking at what has been. 

The follower of the Princely Pioneer goes with neither 
group, but combines the valid emphases of both. He looks 
back at what is behind in order to make progress in going 
forward. The spirit of Christ renders to a man’s mind a 
service similar to that which the chauffeur’s mirror gives to 
the driver of a motor car. The mirror is so placed that it 
enables the motorist to see the road behind without taking 
his main attention from the road ahead. And in driving 
along our crowded highways, it is quite as important to see 
what is behind us as to see what is before us. We must take 
a backward glance in order to safeguard our left turns. 

Similarly in our personal and social progress, a view of 
the past is essential to effective advance. Especially is this 
so when we “turn left,” which is our recognized expression 
for moving toward the new and the liberal. We must be- 
ware lest in veering toward novelty we are not run into and 
wrecked by some old, worn-out fallacy which is coming 
along carrying a fresh license plate. The true progressive 
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safeguards his left turns by a survey of what has been tried 
before. 

Successful experimentation is made on the margin of 
established experience. Progress comes through capitaliz- 
ing the wisdom of the past. That is the theory on which 
university curricula are planned. We study the history of 
our field in order to advance its frontiers. Our American 
architects, for example, are developing today probably the 
most dynamically original types of building in the world, 
but for this creative work, they still study the classic models. 

Our American governmental system is not yet perfect 
and should be kept flexible enough to meet new conditions, 
but it would be reaction, rather than progress, to turn from 
democracy to either fascist or communist autocracies, which 
principles history has weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. It is well for the United States that in this post- 
war period of upheaval, the Russian, the Italian, and the 
Nazi experiments have had time to demonstrate their falla- 
cies before they caught the fancy of our masses. 

The Christian progressive acquires a sufficient knowledge 
of the past to make him creative and not merely critical. 
To destroy the good in uprooting the evil is as bad as to 
blight by stagnation. When youth see so much that is wrong 
with the social order, there is great temptation to spend 
their major effort in attack. The more cynical they are, 
the more realistic they often think they are. But our sick 
world is not to be cured by all surgery and no tonic. We 
need to preserve the old pioneers’ faith in the future. 

Some years ago a New York family stopped at.Colorado 
Springs to take the drive up Pike’s Peak. Their driver was 
one of those chauffeurs who seem to measure the skill of 
their driving by the shrieks of their passengers. And he 
was having a very good day on this particular occasion. He 
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took delight in driving as closely as possible to the edge of 
the precipice. Finally the mother grew so frightened that 
she could endure the sight no longer and put her head down 
in her husband’s lap, only to find that did not do much good 
because his knees were trembling so. Father and mother 
were thus having a very dire time of it. But the seven-year- 
old boy in the party was enjoying the time of his life. The 
nearer the car came to the edge of the precipice, the far- 
ther over he leaned, thrilled at the sight. That lad was 
thinking less about the Bible at that moment than his par- 
ents were, but nevertheless he was helping them illustrate 
a truth which appears in this Book. Back in the last chapter 
of Ecclesiastes it says of people that, as they grow old, 
“they shall be afraid of that which is high.” 

One of the tragedies of age is this fear of the high. And 
one of the secrets of progress is to retain the courage which 
faces the foreground unafraid while experience enriches 
the background. 

Secondly, the word “prince” suggests government, or- 
ganization, interdependence. The word “‘pioneer” suggests 
individual effort, initiative, exploration. Therefore, the 
Princely Pioneer would have us make a better combination 
of our interdependence and our independence. 

In our crowded complicated modern world, we cannot 
be effective without adequate organization. Our idealism 
must resort to group organization just as our industrialism 
does. The old voluntary neighborly individual charity 
would in no sense meet the needs of our national relief situa- 
tion. Neither can religion be socially effective or morally 
progressive without organized churches. 

This is a truth not recognized by many in our day. They 
assert a concern for religion but disavow any interest in the 
church. They feel that they can come closer to God by 
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themselves than in group worship. And there are moods 
and times when this is quite possible. But in the long run the 
teaching of experience is that collective action is more effec- 
tive than individualistic effort. A church service of worship 
may be likened to the locks of a canal. A ship comes in on 
the lower level. The sluice gate is closed behind it and the 
gate is opened in front of it. Then the water pouring under 
the keel of the vessel lifts it steadily to a higher level. Simi- 
larly, a person comes into the house of God for worship 
with his mind on the lower secular level to which the gravity 
_of earthly interests has drawn him. Then the sluice gates 
of the spirit are opened and the influences of architecture, 
music, prayer, and message, begin to flow around him. Im- 
perceptibly perhaps, but nevertheless really, his spirit is 
| lifted and an hour later he sails off on a higher mental level, 
better able to carry his cargo of private and public responsi- 
bilities. 

Organized interdependent living is necessary, not only 
for effectiveness but also for safety. Dean Wickes of Prince- 
ton has put the situation very vividly in this citation. Our 
grandfathers, he reminds us, went to school in small, one- 
roomed school-houses, in which the doors and windows 
were all on the ground floor. If a fire broke out in a build- 
ing of that type, it was only necessary to raise the cry 
“Fire! Everybody for himself.’’ And everyone could get 
out. But now our children, in the cities at least, attend 
school in large buildings several stories high, having per- 
haps three or four thousand pupils. If a fire were to break 
out in such a structure and the cry went up, ‘Fire! Every- 
body for himself,’ what would be the result? It would be 
panic, chaos, probably disaster or death. 

No, it is not safe to live in our inflamed and inflammable 
world on the old, individualistic basis of an earlier day. We 
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must develop methods of codperation and coordination. 
Education must train men to gear themselves into group 
action. 

But we Americans have such a penchant for organization, 
once we get started, that we often carry it to the point of 
stifling individual initiative and responsibility. We cannot 
deny that organized relief has cut the nerve of personal 
enterprise in uncounted cases. We are also aware of the 
increasing tendency to pass on to the government functions 
which ought to be performed by individuals. As cities grow 
in size, personal participation in civic activities declines. One 
of our most subtly difficult problems is to preserve indi- 
viduality while we are curbing individualism. 

We must handle our personal independence with a sensi- 
tive regard for our social interdependence. We must see 
that our right of freedom from encroachment rests on the 
duty to keep from trespassing on others. We need a nation- 
wide education in socialized self-control consonant with the 
complexities of our crowded world. 

The preservation of the pioneering initiative and individ- 
ual responsibility is necessary for the furthering of social 
advance. The great movements toward world peace and 
industrial justice will be pushed ahead only as pioneering 
individuals take positions in advance of the crowd. Daring 
personalities will continue to be the spear-heads of social 
advance. 

We face finally a third consideration. When we speak 
of princes, we think of power to command, power of do- 
minion, power over. When we speak of pioneers, we think 
of their power to start new movements, power to project 
ideas, power for. The Princely Pioneer, therefore, suggests 
a better combination of power over and power for. 

One aim of education is to make men masters of situa- 
tions. We train them to be leaders. We are a generation 
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that loves power—power over things, power over persons. 
The ship’s captain who can direct the movements of a “Nor- 
mandie”’ or a “Queen Mary” through storm and stress, the 
surgeon who can cut within a hair’s breadth of a vital organ 
and save life, the lawyer who can keep his poise amid the 
confusion of a court room, the financier who, like the elder 
Morgan, could control the turbulent currents of a nation’s 
business—these are the wielders of power whose careers our 
youth seek to emulate. _ 

We must be taught to see, however, the Master Teacher’s 
basic truth that power through domination is not as perma- 
nent as power through service. We can make ourselves 
masters of others by subduing them but they are restless to 
throw off our control. On the other hand, we can make our- 
selves so serviceable to others that they come to depend on 
us and wish not to be separated from us. The power of 
Christ continues and grows because “‘the Son of Man came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister.” 

Italy has just demonstrated the old worldly way of gain- 
ing power by conquest and domination. But Italy’s victory 
will prove an unprofitable one unless she sets herself to 
serving the subdued Ethiopians. As Lawrence of Arabia 
saw, and Lord Allenby came to see, power ultimately rests 
on service. This is a truth which strong individuals as well 
as strong nations, must learn. 

Perhaps I can sum up the pioneering spirit needed for 
today as it was symbolized for me in a recent experience. 
A year or so ago I was on a speaking trip through Minne- 
sota. My schedule called for an afternoon address at Du- 
luth, Minnesota, and an evening address at Winona, Min- 


nesota. When schedules were consulted it was learned that 


there was no available train or plane connection. Wiring 
for instructions, I received word that a local airplane would 
come up from Winona and carry me back from Duluth. 
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Not being very air-minded, I was not particularly keen on 
local airplanes, but inasmuch as I was speaking on courage, 
I thought I ought to swallow some of my fears and so 
I replied that I would come. 

On the appointed afternoon we drove to the air- 
port. It was five o’clock, and no plane. By five-thirty 
it was growing quite dusk and still no plane. At six 
o’clock, now quite dark, a plane did arrive carrying no 
lights. The pilot came up to the hangar and explained 
his delay by saying that he had just completed assembling 
the machine that afternoon. Under such conditions, it was 
with fear and trembling that I entered the cabin, a lone 
passenger on a still incompletely equipped plane, flying over 
northern Minnesota, which is a denuded forest land, quite 
devoid of landing places. I was frankly quite frightened. 

There was one factor, however, that served to keep up 
my courage. The dashboard of the plane was luminous in 
order to make the dials visible. Between the lighted dash- 
board and myself, I could see the profile of the pilot as he 
turned from side to side to get his bearings. As long as I 
could see his face was calm, my fears were allayed. When 
I landed and had time for some sober second thought, I 
realized that this pilot was a very good symbol of the posi- 
tion in which a Christian minister stands today. In fact, 
I think that it is not straining the point to say that the pilot’s 
position is similar to one trained for leadership in an insti- 
tution like Rice, for you of this class stand between that 
Master Teacher who was called the Light of the World, and 
the frightened passengers of a still rather dark day. How- 
ever, as long as they can see that your profiles appear calm 
and unafraid, they will take courage and together we shall 
come through as worthy followers of the princely pioneer. | 


RALPH W. SoCKMAN. 


THE AMERICAN TRADITION 
IN THE NEXT GENERATION? 


WO ideas have dominated American thought during 
| the past one hundred years: An unwavering trust in 
‘the inevitability of progress and an almost child-like faith 
in democracy. Science sustained the first and economics 
the second. Scientists might not agree as to whether the 
processes of evolution were purposeful or not, but they 
were all agreed that evolution followed a law of progress, 
and that the increasing complexity of biological organisms 
represented an upward climb of values. The philosophers 
quickly transferred this idea from objective science to sub- 
jective man. Social progress was asserted to fall under the 
same cosmic law of unconscious perfectability. Evolution 
was almost the only God a man needed. The world was 
growing better by the inward necessity of its own benign 
forces. 

As Mr. J. B. Bury pointed out, this idea of progress 
is of modern growth. Neither the Greeks nor the historic 
Christian church had sufficient optimism to accept it, and 
with us moderns it has recently received a rude jolt. Today 
any of us ask whether degeneration rather than regenera- 
ion is not the course of nature. Even the most optimistic 
ay well doubt that uninterrupted advance towards a state 


1Address delivered by Harold Willis Dodds, Ph.D., LL.D., President of 
rinceton University, at the twenty-first annual commencement of the Rice 
nstitute, held in the Court of the Chemistry Laboratories, Monday morning, 
une 8, 1936, at nine o’clock. 
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of general happiness is a necessary consequence of the inner 
powers of man. 

On the continent of Europe, democracy after brief trials 
has likewise met a withering attack. A century ago, it was 
hailed as the key to Utopia. It challenged social regimenta- 
tion by offering a release from inherited class privileges 
and arbitrary government in the interests of the few. 

America’s great contribution to history was her defiance 
of vested rights to public office and her bold acceptance of 
the democratic principle. True, the inferences of Jackson- 
ian democracy built up certain unfortunate traditions. Its 
ideology imposed heavier burdens on the electorate than 
they were able to bear. It gave us an army of professional 
politicians, the spoils system, rotation in office, the long) 
ballot and popular hostility to special capacity in adminis- 
trative officers. In honesty and efficiency our Government | 
has been surpassed by others organized on the aristocratic: 
principle, but it has endured while others so organized have: 
succumbed. 

In every discussion of present-day politics it must be re-: 
membered that our political institutions were originally 
built on a foundation of a simple capitalism of widely dif-. 
fused private property, decentralized industry and wide: 
scope for enterprise in familiar fields. Individualism was: 
indigenous to the soil. To preserve popular government! 
our economic and social institutions must be such as encour-: 
age the spirit of freedom in the body politic, and not merely; 
in the few. The advantages of large-scale production of! 
goods and services have become too completely embodied in: 
our standard of living to permit a return to the simple: 
society of our forefathers, but the synthesis of modern’ 
industry and individual aspirations is still to be worked out. 
It is the problem of the age. Easy phrases about planning,; 
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which miss the point entirely, will not solve the problem. 
The individual’s claim to opportunity explains not only 


_ the demand for manhood suffrage in the early days of our 
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; 
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history, but also the growth of governmental regulation as 
business units grew in size and concentrated power. At no 
time has the spirit of America been collectivistic. The move- 
ment for regulation of business, which began with the 
Granger movement of the 70’s, was essentially a conserva- 
tive effort to perpetuate the system of American individual- 
ism. Ihe purpose behind the campaigns for the regulation 
of railroads, grain elevators, banks, and other public utili- 
ties, for anti-trust laws and for the control of unfair trade 
practices, was the desire of the small business man to con- 
tinue as he was without domination by monopolies of cen- 
tralized economic power. Opinion shifted from absolute 
faith in laissez-faire to trust in governmental regulation, 
but the objective was the same, to give the individual a 
chance. 

If we are realistic we shall accept the fact that the de- 
mand for governmental regulation shows no evidence of 
abatement. While each fresh extension of power meets the 
opposition of conservatives, once introduced, political con- 
trol tends to become established in the minds of everyone. 
Thus, for example, we find Mr. Hoover and Mr. Mills ap- 
proving those restraints and aids set up in earlier years, 
while condemning the additions to the catalog introduced 
by the present administration. Yet it is a truism that what 
these gentlemen now approve as proper governmental ac- 
tivities would have been rank socialism a generation ago. 

To make popular government a success in the modern 
environment far removed from the habitat of the simple 
economy in which it was born is the great unsolved prob- 
lem of the age. No people will turn their backs on the com- 
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forts of the machine age because of any romantic thoughts | 
about democracy or popular government. As Mr. Men- | 
cken has said, men love liberty but they love their ham and | 
cabbage more, and if the latter are not forthcoming they | 
will surrender freedom for the seductive pretensions of | 
tyranny. 

It is to government that our people are turning to resolve | 
the dilemma. Were Jefferson alive today he would have 
grieved at the willingness of a free people to unload their 
troubles in the lap of Mother Government, and the extent 
to which his warnings regarding concentration of political 
power have been ignored. By the vast majority government 
is no longer viewed as a necessary evil. Rather has it be- 
come a way of salvation to which the world, in mingled 
hope and fear is ready to commit its destiny. Let us not 
forget, however, that its primary job is not to provide 
wealth for all, or even economic security. Its job is to pre- 
serve and create possibilities for the play of instincts and 
aspirations which are basic to the nature of man but which 
the modern world may thoughtlessly stifle; and this to its 
own ruin, for when stifled they burst out in abortive forms 
of mass tyranny. The task of popular government is to 
demonstrate that man’s instinctive desires for the expression 
of personality can be preserved in a liberal society, and that 
he need not turn to fascism or racial paganism to find some- 
thing to fight for and believe in. 

At no time in human history has such responsibility been 
placed upon government. Success or failure will turn in no 
small measure upon how well we can administer our gov- 
ernment. Here will be found the ultimate pragmatic test 
which all human agencies must face in this day of large 
scale production of goods and services. 

In the United States we have expanded the scope of gov- 
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ernmental activities beyond our ability to resolve the ad- 
ministrative difficulties as we have moved along. We have 
made countless errors from which a professional Civil Serv- 
ice could have saved us. Too often our acknowledged ex- 
perts have been expert in everything but public administra- 
tion. Government in this age is no theatre for amateur 
actors. We have need of the experience, the balanced judg- 
ment, the realistic view of artless cure-alls which long 


| familiarity with public administration alone can give. 


Government by experts and government by bureaucrats 


) need not be the same. The latter implies government by 


human caprice and we know that despotism at its best can 
not long remain benevolent. If Americans are as politically 
talented as I believe them to be, they will soon demand that 
their taxes be no longer squandered by political and un- 
trained administrators but will insist that training, capacity 
and experience be counted for righteousness in a public 
servant. 

There is no compelling reason why the American people 
should not have at their command a Civil Service which will 
combine the politician’s responsibility to the public, the exec- 
utive’s knowledge of administration, and the student’s grasp 
of underlying theory. But to attain this desirable balance, 
a second Civil Service reform movement, 1936 model, is 
required. On the negative side, this movement will arouse 
the people anew to the immorality and iniquities of the 
spoils system. On the positive side it will, by appropriate 
changes in the administrative structure of the Civil Service 
and by a closer integration with college and university edu- 
cation, provide attractive life careers within the Service. 
When it comes, the colleges and universities will not be 
found wanting as a source of supply of public servants who 
can meet the specifications here laid down. 
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The fact that government has become the accepted agency 
for solving social difficulties raises unprecedented problems 
which the generation now in college will have to solve. The 
fundamental political question which they must decide is: 
Can the problems be solved within the framework of Amer- 
ican democracy or is a new conception of government neces- 
sary and desirable? There are those who preach the inevi- 
table doom of democracy. They say that at best it is a de- 
bating society which functioned satisfactorily as long as 
little was expected of the government. But the time has 
come, they declare, when democracy will be unable to cope 
with the need for comprehensive economic planning or to 
exert the authority over society needed to abolish social 
injustice. Their arguments are impressive if you accept the 
premise that man is but a passive victim of economic forces. 
But if you are not deceived by the seductive pretensions of 
so-called scientific laws of economic determinism you will 
agree with me that history is a spiritual achievement, not 
merely the reflected image of an economic order, and that 
democracy, more than any other system, provides a favor- 
able environment for the free play of the human spirit. 

You of the younger generation can make America what 
you want it to be. If you value popular government, if you 
believe in the sanctity of the individual, if you believe that 
the proper objective of government is not authoritarian 
regimentation by superiors over inferiors (no matter how 
humanitarian the superiors believe themselves to be), but 
that the job of government is to preserve freedom and to 
use all its powers to emancipate persons from external in- 
justices which hamper and degrade, you can make America 
free. 

What youth demands more today than anything else is 
freedom; freedom from moral platitudes and for the right 
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to run the world in accordance with its own ideals. But take 
care that you use the freedom to build a greater civilization. 
It is easy to abuse freedom. 

Whatever may be said about youth today, and some are 
saying a great deal, you are trying to think things through on 
the basis of your own investigations to a degree unknown 
to your fathers. We of the older generations must co- 
operate with you, we must seek to maintain an environment 
for the realization of ideals which are the peculiar posses- 
sion of youth. If we fail to do so your freedom will be 
turned to abortive purposes. Such has been the experience 
of large numbers in Europe where young people, having 
lost confidence in themselves and respect for individual per- 
sonality, eagerly abandoned freedom in a flight to pagan 
ideals which seem to offer new spiritual values superior to 
the old ones, something really worth believing in and fight- 
ing for. 

Nature abhors a spiritual vacuum. Democracy to endure 
must not destroy individual opportunity and self-confidence, 
else tired of the unequal struggle, without opportunity to 
follow spiritual values, the next generation will seek escape 
in some totalitarian “ism” with its own spiritual values, 
which although counterfeit will serve. 

On the other hand youth has a duty to cooperate with 
age. It is the particular duty of those who have had the 
privilege of a college education to temper impatience and 
discontent with the lessons of history, literature, arts and 
sciences. If you dig deeply enough, you will find that Amer- 
ica’s tradition and America’s dream are valid, a worthy 
anvil on which America’s future may be hammered out. 

Haroip W. Dopps. 


